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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 


THE LOVER’S LEAP. 


This name has been applied to lofty precipices 
and craggy cliffs, particularly in romance. The 


place, of which I am about to make mention, has de- 


rived its name from no particular source, except from 
the romantic sound of the name. No unfortunate lover 
has been so unhappy as to have ended his existence, 
by plunging, headlong, from this precipice, since my 
recollection. Iteis situated about the distance of a 
mile from the flourishing village of B———, in the 
State of Maine, on a small but beautiful stream. Of 
late, it has become the resort for the fashion of the 
town, who walk out on summer’s eve to'enjoy the 
‘balmy air. Perchance, I was one of a number who 
visited this spot on an evening of the last season.— 
Retiring from the din of business of our little village, 
we slowly wound our way along the various wind- 
ing of the stream, until we came within a few rods 
of the precipice. All was still, save the tippling of 
the waters, as they glided o’er the rocks, which lin- 
ed the bed of the stream. ‘We ascended the emi- 
nence by the assistance of a few scattering shrubs, 
and finally gained the top, which was bare, with the 


‘ exception of a few bunches of moss, scattered here 


and there. A cool and gentle breeze arose, and we 


"sat down to test ourselves. The-whole appearance 


of nature around us was traly beautiful—she had 
elothed the earth in its robe of green, and all things 
presented a thriving aspect. The abruptness of the 
eminence on the one side, and the gentle slope of 
the other, afforded a great contrast. Near this height 
was a beautiful grove of trees, on whose bark many 
elegant verses were inscribed. There is, also, in this 
vicinity, a retired seat, now occupied by two mercan- 
tile gentlemen and their families, from which you 
havé’a full view of our village, together with the 
large and beautiful river, on which our town is situa- 
ted. The situation of this seat has been pronounced 







to be the most pleasant in that part of the country. 
After surveying the farms and dwellings of the hus- 
bandmen around us, we proceeded, on our way to- 


} wards home, and safely arrived, with the gratifica- 
) tion of having had a pleasant walk. 


GAMMA. 
Providence, May 8, 1826. 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
Mr. Maxcy— 

Sin—] ask, as a favor, an insertion of the follow- 
ing sketch from the miscellaneous manuscripts of 
Mr. Chariton. I have often been astonished at the 
relentless and inextinguishable hate with which a 
poor girl is pursued, who happens to he so unfortu- 
nate as to be disgraced by artful and faithless man.— 
Her own sex, who should be the first to sooth and 
protect her, not unfrequently are among the most 
deadly and implicable of her enemies. With a wo- 
man, every other crime may bé overlooked ; but if, 
in a moment of generous confidence, she yields to 
her love - what the fond feelings of her heart prompts, 
from that moment she is viewed as having committed 
the unpardonable sin, and “ no art can wash her sin 
away.” An impartial perusal, therefore, of this 
sketch, is,particularly requested, by 

A young but injyred Female. 


THE ORPHAN. 


some time vented its fury, «when a wretched woman, 
drenched by the rain, with hair disheyelled and in 
tattered garments, sunk to the ground as she jour- 
neyed over the heath. . 

She had wandered far from home—home /—alas 
she had none! She wasan orphan! Long had a 
mother’s voice ceased to instruct her by oe 
—a father’s arm, to protect and administer by its la- 
bor to her necessities, Fate had consigned them 
both to the grave, and Emma was left without a 
friend on whom to depend for counsel or assist- 
ance. 

She was then beauteous ; her form and graceful 
movements were those of Diana, ; the health of Hy- 
gela bloomed upon her check, and the lily’s spot- 
less whiteness lent its complexion to her neck and 
bosom. Her mind was intelligent, though not learn- 
ed ; her heart, a compound of virtue and credulity. 
Never had Emma performed an act that was wrong, 
knowing it to be so—never suspected guile or 
treachery in another ; judging the world, as it were, 
by the standard of her own honésty and truth.— 
Thus acting—believing—unskilled in the decep- 
tive character of man—forlorn and’ needy, she was 
approached by a youth whose prepossessing form 
and manners soon engage’ her affections. With 
the malice and cunning of the arch fiend of old, he 
wooed, won and deserted her! © 

Wretched Emma ! virtue was once thy richest 





pride and solace. Virtue—and is it then but a name 


‘ 


The tempest of a dark December’s night had for 
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which the uncharitable look at? Art thou not, Em- 
ma, still virtuous. Shall the fell machinations of a 
villain cast that opprobrium upon thy purer fature, 
which only his infamy deserves’ Yet it may be said 
that thou, too, art infamous ! Not so—no, by heav- 
ens! Thou art wretched, but not infamous! It was 
not a fault to believe as thou hast believed—it was a 
misfortune. That innocence which should have been 
thy protection, is, nevertheless, thy apology. You 
saw the tears trickle from eyes while those eyes 
beamed in«rapture upon you; you heard a voice, 
sitvery and sweet, which formed itself to your situa- 
tion, declare its ‘passion, and pledge its unaltera- 
ble truth. Could you doubtit? No. That heart 
which had neverdeceived—thpt heart which had so 
often throbbed With sympathetic emotion at the bare 
recital of ‘‘ past tales of sorrow,” could not suspect 
deception in another, when at its feet it laid, in sup- 
plication, promises and vows. 

Who, then, Emma, brands you infamous ? You 
that have felt the maddening shafts of love burning 
in your heart; you that have sighed of a passion, pure 
and ardent, though restricted by custom, or those in- 
cidental occurrences which arise ever and anon by 
fute’s invidious command, to embitter our enjoyment 
and harrass our existence, will not. 

You, whose.bosoms are cold, whose hearts, nor 
passion, nor persuasion, nor sympathy, ever yet per- 
vaded ; who are virtuous from a deficiency of na- 
ture’s genial fires, should not. And, ah! you, that 
have felt the tender emotions ; you, that believed 
love had no lying tongue ; you, at whose misfor- 
tunes and credulity the unpitying world has pointed 
the finger of derision; on whose name, impressed 
the signet of disgrace, will drop tears of commissera- 
tion for poor Emma ; and, believe, though one er- 
ror made her wretched and an outcast, it should not 
make her infamous—nor has it. 

** What voice of sorrow breaks upon my ear, giv- 
ing to the night’s loud gusts a -vilder and more ap- 
palling accent ?” enquired a horseman, as he cau- 
tiously approached the spot: where the® wretched 
orphan lay. 

“ A being, disgraced, persecuted by the world, and 
forsaken by heaven, (she replied.) Three days 
have passed since these famished lips have tasted the 
coarsest food ; and many a long, long night since the 
roof of hospitality sheltered me from the pitiless 
storm. Iam a woman—I am an orphan.” 

** Why have you been persecuted by the world? ? 
Why have you been forsaken by heaven ?” 

**I thought not of the opinions of the one, and I 
have violated an ordinance of the othér. I loved too 
well, and was undone ! ° 

** Take thy miserable fate,” interrupted the horse- 
man, and gallopped forward. He was « Moralist / 

Next came on, guarded by a numerous train, with 
torches in their hands, h, in which were seat- 
ed a father and his ' The miserable suffer- 
er was soon discovered, | 

















Though stiffened by the cold, and exbiausied by 
fasting, yet, at the sight of her own sex, at the sight 
of a face, in which the nobler attributes of the fe- 
male character appeared to be enthroned ; stimula- 
ted by despair and hope, alternately prevailing, with 
a convulsive effort, the orphan threw herself at the 
feet of the young virgin, who had now approached 
her, recounting her offences, her condition, and her 
sufferhgs. But this appeal for pity was ineffec- 
tual ; those who have never known misery them- 
velves, cannot sympathise with it. 

This Miss had been educated in principles inflexi- 
ble to all extenuation of error. She had been taught 
to believe that the will of Providence proportioned 
the punishment to the offence, in this life, as wellas 
in the life to come ; and that an interference in, or 
an alleviation of the creature suffering, would be in 
direct opposition to the decrees of heaven. Perhaps, 
like the rich, who only give to the rich, had the vir 
gin found poor Emma sinless, she would l.ave exert- 
ed iser best means to have preserved her so. She 
might have snatched her from the flinty ground on 
which she agonized, and nourished her in her own 
bosom ; but Emma had committed that unpardona- 
ble act, which, in the virgin’s mind, outweighed the 
measure of her punishment, and closed the door of 
mercy. Accursed be the precepts which originate 
such feelings ! 

The father of the virgin, regardless of every con- 
sideration, as they connect the social link, or expand 
the circle of humanity, save only as they relate to the 
prosperity of his own child, felt no reluctance in or- 
dering the coachman todrive on; and Emma was 
left once more, deserted on the heath! Must she 
then perish ? No: heaven has forgiven ; “ justice 
is satisfied.” 

Through the dispersing gloom, yet augmented se- 
verity of the blast, a firm and steady step was heard 
by the orphan to approach. There was something 
in its sound, presaging of succour, something® which 
conveyed hope to the heart. A glow of comfort 
flushed apon her frozen cheeks. A delicious sensa- 
tion, (like to that which is experienced when we 
feel the congenial sigh breath upon us, as it leaves 
the warm bosom of friendship,) animated her with 
new life. She arose with strength and feeling she 
knew not how to account for ; she hurried to meet 
him that approached her, and in the next instant fell 
senseless into his arms. 

** Child of affliction !” enquired the. stranger, (as 
he wrapped her shivering form more tenderly in his 
mantle, and watched the returning life :n her pallid 
face, by the indistinct beamings of the moon whicb 
had now risen, ) “ Child of affliction ! why bast thou, 
on this lone night, wandered from thy friexds and 
home ?” 

“| have none,” resumed the disconsolate Emma, 
with convulsive emotion, while she cast upon him a 
look which mifht have melted the heart of a stoic, 
and endeavored to relieve herself from his embrace ; 
it was the first time, since her unhappy seduction, 
that the orplian had been touched or cherished by 


Maan. 








“I am very young, (j ed,) but have ex- 
perienced an age of Seduced by a heart I 
helieved to be the oracle a truth and constancy—an 








PIB. IY Set ‘ex jramaes fricndimeslbed ty by 
my undoer—unpitied—unprotected. 1 have wan- 
dered alone ; the canopy of heaven, at night, my on- 
ly covering ; ‘the scanty fruit of the forest my only 
sustenance, I could not love sin sufficient to pur- 
sue it for my bread, and who would administer to the 
woman dishonored? Stranger, the measure of my 
suffering has filled ; ina few moments, all that will 
remain of the orphan, for the exercise of thy hu- 
manity, will be the interment of her corpse, and the 
inscription of her offence, that others may profit by 
her misfortunes, and shun that rock on which she 
struck and perished !” 

Orphan, thou wilt not die! (replied the stranger, 
pressing her cold form firmer ‘in his arms,) I am 
childless, and will make thee mine. The world shall 
yet respect and bless the orphan, whose offence is 
treated with too much severity, and whose wants it 
refused to supply.” 

“ Whose voice is this, (exclaimed the sinking Em- 
ma,) that sends such tidings through my bewildered 
brain? Who calls me from the grave, and dresses 
out life’s fantasy anew ?” 

“ One, (replied the stranger, ) who feels it his du- 
ty to succour the afflicted ; one that never sported 
with the unhappy, nor promised, but to perform.” 

“ Angel !—Minister of Heaven !” exclaimed the 
orphan, and suak her icy forehead on his bosom. He 
was a Mason. 

And the Mason kept his word. Emma is seen 
again, blooming and beautiful as ever, moving in 
plenty. Her error has been long since forgotten by 
all but herself, in consideration of her correct de- 
portment, and the exercise of her charities ; she is 
the almoner of the illage. Her kindness heals the 
affiicted ; her precepts tame the obdurate. 

Once a year, when the night winds blow bleak, 
and the muttering tempest beats upon the, roof of 
her residence, does Emma hie her to the spot where 
her preserver found her. He accompanies her. It 
is the indulgence of a whim in her, which he sanc- 
tions, more’ because he believes it to ve the exer- 
cise ofienance for her crime, than from a fear, that, 
without such a perpetuation of it, she: might again 
become its victim. 

One act, originating in extreme sensibility, and 
uncounselled by experience, weaned from her the 
sympathies of the world. One generous bosom 
snatched her from destruction, and restored to socie- 
ty again, its brightest ornament. 

Adieu, sweet Emma ; thy sufferings and thy per- 
fection are treasured up in every honest heart ; and 
the kour is blest in which the Mason found thee, an 
orphan, on the heath. 

SORROW FOR PHE DEAD. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from 
which we refuse to be charmed. Every other wound 
we seek to heal ; every other affliction to forget ; 
but this wound we consider it a duty to keep open. 
This affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. 
Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished, like a blossom, from her arms, 
though every recollection is a pang’? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament ?— 









, even in the hour agony, would forget the 
friend over whom he. mcurns ! nate “Whasnan even when 
the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most 
loved ; when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed— 
in the closing of its portal—would accept of conso- 
lation that must be bought by forgetfulness? No; 
the love which survives the tomb, is one of the no- 
blest attributes of the soul. Ifit has its woes, it has, 
likewise, its delights ; and when the overwhelming 
burst.of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recol- 
Tedtion ; when the sudden anguish and the convul- 
sive agony over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved is softened away intofensive meditation on all 
that it was in the days of its loveliness, who would 
root out such a sorrow froin the heart, though it may 
sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright 
hour of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of gloom ? yet who would exchange it, even 
for the song of pleasure or the burst of revelry ? No, 
there isa voice from the tomb, sweeter than song ; 
there is a remembrance of the dead to which we 
turn ever from the charms of the living. Oh! the 
grave, the grave—it-buries every error—covers eve- 
ry defect—extinguishes every resentment. From 
its peaceful bosom, spring none but fond regrets and 
tender recollections. Who can look down upen the 
grave, even of an enemy, and not feel a compunction 
that he should ever have warred with the poor hand- 
ful of earth that is mouldering before him! But the 
grave of those we loved—what a place for medita- 
tion : there it is that we call up in long review the 
whole history of virtue aid gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy : there 
it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, 
awful tenderness of the parting scene ; the bed of 
death, with all its stifled griefs ; its, noiseless attend- 
ance ; its mute, watchful assiduities ; the last testi- 
monies of expiring love; the feeble, fluttering, 
thrilling—oh, how thrilling the pressure of the hand; 
the last. fond Jook of the glossving eye turning upon 
us even from the threshold of existence ; the faint, 
faltering accenis, struggling in death, to give one 
more assurance of affection. Aye, go to the grave 
of buried love, and meditate; there settle the account 
with thy conscience, for every past endearment, un- 
regarded of that departed being. She can never re- 
turn to be soothed by thy contrition. If thou art a 
child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or a 
furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent 
— if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused ‘the 
fond blossom that ventured its whole happiness in 
thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kindness or 
thy truth—if thou art a friend, and hast ever wrong- 
ed, thought, word or deed, the spirit that gener 
ously confided in thee—if thou art a lover, and hast 
ever given one unmerited pang to the ttue heart 
which now is cold and still beneath thy feet—then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungenerous word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back on 
thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul— 
then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and 
repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, 
and pour the unavailing tear—more deep, more bit- 
ter, because unheard and unavailing. Then weave 
thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of na- 
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' dress”—recognizing, perhaps, some fair acquaintance 
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ture about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if 
thou canst, with these tender yet futile tributes of re- 
gret ; but take warning by the bitterness of this thy 
contrite affliction over the dead, and henceforth be 


duties to the living. 





[We insert the following article, (which original'y- 
appeared in the Ladies’ Album,) by the particular 
request of a gentleman of this town, who states, that 
he, a few evenings since, was very similarly situated 
to the author of the article, and endured all the suf- 
ferings and mortifications therein enumerated, ex- 
cept being “laid up for a month.”’] 

A ROUT. 
yam satis est.—* Tam sam’n enough.” 

I lately accepted an invitstion to pass the evening 
at the house of a friend, at what, inthe English fash- 
ionable vocabulary, is called a rout ; and which is the 
last I will ever accept, so long as sad experience 
shall have any influence over me. __ 

After making my bow to the lady of the house, I 
was turned adrift in the middle of the room, and left 
to take care of myself, as well as IT could ; for, on 
these océasions, no gentleman is allowed to sit, and 
this, for two reasons : first, because the house could 
not furnish chairs sufficient, to accommodate one 
quarter part of the company ; secondly, because they 
would take up too much room—the main point be- 
ing to compress the greatest number of persons into 
the least possible space ; the lady of the house, like 
nature in Aristotle’s philosophy, having the greatest 
horror of avacuum. You may easily imagine the sit- 
uation of a young man who has not entirely conquer- 
ed his mauwvaise honte, at being exposed to the stares 
and whispers from the tremendous battery that lined 
the walls of a large drawing room. Aftcr suffering 
this species of martyrdom, for some time, I contrived 
to slip into the crowd that occupied the centre of the 
room, and formed, as it were, a nucleus, to which 
constant additions were making. 

As nine o’clock approached, the press became pro- 
digious. While reconnoitering, as well as my situa- 
tion would permit, I caught a glimpse of Miss C 
the only young lady, of mry-aequaintance, I had ¢'s- 
covered ; but, alas! it was like Meses’s view of the 
promised land from Mount Pisgah, which he was des- 
tined never to approach. I was firmly secured by 
a bulky mass of mortality, in the shape of a learned 

judge on one side, and a six feet naval officer on the 
other. The only resource was patience ; and I con- 
soled myself,.as well as I could, by observing what 
was going on around me, which, in any other situa- 
tion, would have been amusing ‘enough. 

** Your foot, sir, (said an imnpetiont voice near me,) 
is on my toe.” 

**T am sorry for it, (was the reply,) but I can’t 
stand on one leg any longer.” 

A tall gentleman, having eyes in the oblique di- 
rection, called, in the military language, “ right 





at a distance, inadvertantly nodded, which opera- 
tion brought his chin in'contact with the head of the 
person before, who had a noble handle to his face. 


| Cass, by taking advantage of evety partial relaxa- 
more faithful and affectionate in the ener adl of thy | 





cog-wheel in the ear of his neighbor, and turned his 
head as cleverly as if done by machinery. 
I had been trying a long time to get up to Miss 


tion of the pressure, but allin vain. I was still at a 
long distance from my polar star. I, however, got 
somewhat nearer to the door, and making a despe- 
rate eifort, I extricated myself from the crowd, sprang 
out of the door, covered with prespiration, caught 
cold going home, was laid up for a month, and si- 
lently vowed I would never again be caught in com- 
pany where I might be obliged to stand on one leg, 
or, in making a bow, to run the risk of bumping 
heads with my neighbor. 


”  » TRISH LOGIC. 
An Irish footman went one day to his master and 
said, ‘* Please your honor, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Isa thing lost when you know where it is ’” 


‘‘ To be sure not, (said his master;) how can you! 


talk such nonsense.” _“ Oh, thank your honer, (says 
Pat,) the bit of a harm, then, for the new copper ta- 
kettle’s at the bottom of the well.” 

TROUBLE. 

An Irishman having been put to great shifts to get 
money to support his credit, some of his creditors at 
length sent him word that they would give him 
trouble. 


enough to borrow the money, and had not need to be 
troubled to pay it again.” 





POETRY. 


[ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. ] 








Endeavoring to turn round to see who had saluted 
him so unceremoniously, his proboscis caught like a 


. ? 





FOR*THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
LINES, 
Prompted by experience. 
How painful were the deep sensations, 
Which successively fill’d my mind, 
When compell’d to part from rels:tions, 
And friends, who had always prov’d kind. 


T tvok’d on the world ps a vast wild, 
Through which I was destin’d to rove ; 

Perhaps a stranger—lost or beguil’d— 
Unconscious of friendship or love. 


It seem’d as tho’ the busy world’s strife 
Was hunger, and thirsting for gain ; 

Regardless of all the sweets of life, 
Man’s aim was for pleasure or pain. 


With cautious steps I enter’d the world— 
I sought, in the circles of pleasure, 

A charm, that would lull to repose ; 
But, perplex’d—I found not the treasure. 


With joy I now return’d to my friends, 


“Faith, (said he,) I have had trouble | 





‘Sequester’d with them to enjoy 


The comforts which sociality lends, 
To realise peace without alloy. 
ROMEO. 
Providence, May 3, 1826. 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
MATRIMONIAL LIFE. 
A parent to his daughter said, 
“ My dear, it is not well to marry ; 
Better forbear the nuptial bed, 
@han in a marriage to miscarry. 


They do but well, who lead that life, 
Of ills, and cares, and troubles ; 
Better do they whose eager strife 
Is to avoid its bubbles.” 


The maid replied, *twixt wrath and glee, 
“To marry, is my desp’rate choice ; 
Then, father, is it well for thee . 
T’ command the current of my voice ? 


Let me but marry, and do well ; 
Let me enjoy the meed of love ; 
And’ those who can their pleasures sell, 
Let them do beffer—I’ll not waive !’’ 


THE THORN. 
The field was damp with limpid dews, * 
Where fair Maria strayed, 
And sought an unoffending rose, 
That wanton’d on the glade ; 


But while she tore it from the waste, 
Her bosom to adorn, 

The rose reproved her cruel haste, 
And piere’d her with a thorn. 


And while the blood oozed from the wound, 
And left a crimson stain, 

She cast the flower upon the ground, 
And sighed and wept with pain : 


And said, while her bright eyes revealed 
The withering glance of scorn, 

** Who would have tho’t such sweets conceal’d 
An envious, rankling thorn.” 


Maria, bid thy sorrows cease, 
And smooth thy clouded brow ; 
For, lovely girl, you may from this 
A useful-esson know : 


How many, crushed by nameless woes, 
Range through the world forlorn ; 

And, ’stead of pleasure’s magic rose, 
Find disappointment’s thorn. 


The belle pursues her heedless way, 
‘To answer fashion’s call, 

And shines amongst the vainly gay, 
Who grace the crowded hall : 


She thinks to reach the rosy bower, 
Where happiness was born ; 

Sh® strives to pluck the blushing flower, 
But finds, instead, a thorn. 


‘The rural nymph, who longs to shine 
Upon a loftier stage, 
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And yields her blooming charms divine We'll seck for a happier home, 
To affluence and age ; And ever call solitude sweet. 
. HERMETICUS. 
Too late she finds the promis’d prize annua —_—— 


Of pure delight is gone, 
Ang grasps, instead of tranquil joys, 
A life-destroying thorn. 


Yon weeping girl, with broken heart, 
Bows low at sorrow’s shrine ; 

Pale victim of the damned art 
Of some gay libertine ; 


Who robbed her of her fame and rest, 
And leaves the wretch to mourn— 
Who stole contentment from her breast, 

To plant a festering thorn. 


The youth, unversed in bland deceit, 
By love’s soft passion led, 

Mm luckless hour, unites his fate 
To some ill-temper’d maid. 


He thinks her pure as sunless dews, 
Which grace the verdant lawn ; 
He thinks to seize a fragrant rose, 
But grasps a venom’d thorn. 
SOLITUDE. 
How bezutiful, lovely and gay 
The first blooming flowers of Spring ; 
How cheerful around them we stray, 
Inhaling the odours they bring. 


But something still more I admire 
Than all this fantastical fleet, 
In some distant vale to retire, 
In Solitude’s lonely retreat. 


Oh ! there I can paint to my mind 
The scenes that forever are o’er— 

My thoughts soar off like the wind, 
On charms that I once could adore. 


The bloom of my childhood is fled, 
And foul is the day I thought fair ; 

The rose and the lily are dead— 
Each pleasure is mingled with care. 


But still there’s a place that I love, 
And oft will I wander to hear 

The voice of the mourning wood-dove, 
Glide softly along in my ear. 


Sweet mourner ! O, where is thy mate ? 
I see thee forever alone ; 

And when I reflect on thy fate, 
I compare it precise to my own. 


Reflection ! how sweet to the mind ! 
When all the gay bubbles of life 
Are wreck’d upon Solitude’s shrine, 

And yield up their folly and strife. 


Let’s weep no more o’er the grave 

Of pleasures that long have bee. slain ; 
From a care-woven bosom we'll save 

A smile for the joys that remain, 


Since sorrow and sadness must come, 
Our woes let us manfully meet ; 
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LIBERALITY. 

The New-York Gazette reports that a Lady, just 
recovered from an illness of a few weeks, has pre- 
sented her physician with a check on her banker 
for £5000. 

[A paper containing the above paragraph was 
handed us by a Physician, of this town, with a wish 
that it might be inserted as a hint toa majority of his 
late patients, who have not only neglected to make 
him donations of any description, after their rece ery, 
but have also neglected to pay hira bis just and law- 
ful dues.] 


FLYING MACHINE. 

A “Citizen of the county of Berkshire” advertises 
for exhibition, at the Coffee-House of A. Smith, in 
Lenox, an operative model of a flying machine, or 
zrial ship, demonstrating, as he believes, the practi- 
cability of building ships of the same kind, to be pro- 
pelled by steam, and to navigate the regions of air 
with as much safety and precision as vessels of any 
description can navigate the ocean. ‘ Admittance 
twelve and a half cents.” : 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 

We learn by the Syracuse Gazette, that a few 
weeks since, in a southern county, N. Y. an African 
beauty prosecuted her dingy lover for a violation of 
holy vows, and mulcted him in a verdict of six pence. 
The faithless swain had able counsel on his part, but 
it would not do, for not even a lawyer can “make 
black white,”’ on such occasions. It was an affair of 
the heart, and the Court leaned gracio in favor 
of the Lady—her blushes were ince 

—_—_ 
A LOUD CAUTION. 

The Morris Palladium states, that on the 14th ult. 
Mr. Abraham Hennion, of Parcippany, having re- 
turned from a short hunting ramble, whilst standing 
near his own hous, in conversation with a friend, 
and leaning upon hig gun, with the brich upon the 
ground and the :nuzzle under his arm, one of -his lit- 
tle children, in some way unobserved, touched the 
lock, and the piece was instantly discharged, almost 
severing his arm from his body. A physician was 
called, who took his arm off ; but he never had fac- 
ultis to speak, and died in a few hours ; leaving a dis- 
consolate wife and five small children to lament his 
untimely exit. 

AN ACT WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

A short time ago, a saddler, at Cambray, having 
contracted to equip a regiment, bought all the old 
equipments. To his astonishment, whilst ripping 
up an old sasldle, he discovered a considerable sum 
of money, in gold, bearing the effigy of almost all the 
Princes of Europe. Upon enquiry, he found that it 
had belonged to an old Quarter-Master, who had 








made every campaign for 25 years, and died at the 


hospital of Saragossa, during the last war. Like an 
honest man, he sought out thie family of the deceas- 
ed, and divided with it the treasure which chance 
had thrown into his hands. 





A 'TROUBLESOME RIB. 

It was lately stated in the English Court of Chan- 
cery, and proved by affidavits, that Lady Portsmouth, 
wife of the Earl of Portsmouth, who is rather weak 
in mind, was in the habit of whipping her husband, 
both when he was dressed, and in bed undressed ; 
and that she kept a whip for that purpose. 


AN OLD PRINTING PRESS. 

It is supposed the first Printing Press brought to 
North America, and which was owned by the Uni- 
versity, at Cambridge, is now at Elizabethtown, Es- 
sex co. N. Y. It was brought over in 1638. 


ANOTHER WAVERLY NOVEL. 
The :.ational Gazette announces that Messrs. Cary 
& Lee, of Philadelphia, have in the press, the new 
Waverly novel, called * Woodstock.” 

















MARRIED, , 

In this town, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Tobey, Mr. Leonard Willard, of Wrentham, Mass. 
to Miss Charlotte S. Cleaveland, of this town. 

On Monday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. 
William Sheridan, to Miss Elizabeth Murray, all of 
this town. 

At Troy, Massachusetts, on Sunday last, by Rev. 
Mr. Borden, Mr. Gilbert Chace, of Newport, to Miss 
Sarah G. Shaw, daughter of Mr. John A. Shaw. 























DIED; 

In this town, on Saturday morning lu:t, Henry 
Greene Dorrance, infant son of J. B. Dorrance, 
Esq. aged 2 months. 

In Pomfret, Con. Mrs. Lucinda, wife of Mr. Francis 
Waldo. 

In Canton, Alabama, 5th ult, Mr. George Mason, 
formerly of this town, in the 32d year of his age. 


ie REESE 


(Cf New subscribers for the Lapizs Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 
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